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(1)  It enables unprofitable cows to be detected and they may be removed
from the herd.    It is impossible to differentiate between profitable and unprofit-
able animals by guess-work only.
(2)  Feeding may be carried out in a more economical manner.    A cow
requires to be fed according to age, size, and amount of milk yielded.    It is quite
possible to feed a cow expensively and yet not obtain any better results than
could be procured from cheaper foods.    Vast amounts of food are wasted daily
by being fed to cows which are thoroughly unprofitable both to their owners and
to the country, and the food consumed by such animals could more profitably be
given to some cow that was being underfed.   It has been estimated that with a
cow giving 320 gallons of milk per year, 56 per cent, of the food it consumes is
necessary to keep the animal alive, only 44 per cent, being converted into milk.
If the cow gives 850 gallons per annum the figures are 35 per cent, and 65 per
cent, respectively.   As the yield rises, the cash return for a given quantity of
food rises also.
(3)  Any reduction in the yield, however slight, is immediately detected,
allowing the cause can be investigated in the particular animal affected.   In this
way a sick animal may be discovered earlier than would otherwise be the case.
(4)  The effects of change of food and climatic conditions can be noted.
(5)  It adds to the interest of milking.
(6)  It places a definite check upon the work of the milker.
(7)  From the milk records of each animal the breeding, selection, and feeding
of dairy cows can be conducted in an intelligent manner.
Selection of animals for type has been disappointing from the point of view
of the breeder of pedigree dairy cattle, and for this reason such breeders now
work on a performance basis, taking into account milk and butter-fat yields,
those being factors which are capable of exact measurement. Milk recording
enables the poor milk producers to be detected, and these cows can then be
removed from the herd and replaced by others more suitable. Good herds
can be safely built up by the intelligent use of the information to be derived
from the records so obtained.
Recording in this country was formerly in the hands of various Milk
Recording Societies until 1943, when the Milk Marketing Board took over
the operation of the scheme. Subscribers at that time were absorbed into
the Senior Recording Scheme, whilst, in addition, a Junior Scheme, giving
only limited information, suitable only for the commercial producer, was
introduced in the hope that the entrants into this latter scheme would
eventually graduate into the Senior section. The Junior Scheme did not
provide sufficient information for the pedigree breeder. The conditions
were as follows :
(1)   Senior Scheme
(a)  Milk must be weighed at every milking each day or on. one day a week
throughout the year.
(b)  As the accuracy of the records is carefully checked by responsible officials,
they may be used for show or sale.
(c)  Cows must be tattooed in the left ear and bulls and calves may be tattooed,
officials of the Scheme carrying out this duty.
(d)   Samples for butter-fat and other solids content are taken.
(e)  Bulls may be included in the progeny testing scheme by previous notifica-
tion to the Milk Recording Officer.
(2)  Junior Scheme
(a)  Milk to be weighed on one day each month but weekly weighing may be
practiced.
(b)  Records may not be used for show or sale purposes as no independent
check has been made.